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CHAPTER. XV. 
(continued) 


LewisHam now recollected that the 
hour in which he was to meet Latimer 


was not yet fixed, and therefore resolved’ 


that Blanche should set out for London 
before its arriva'--he now named six in 
the morning, and promising to see her at 
that time, took his leave-——*‘ God bless 
you, my sweet lanche!” cried he, pres- 
sing her hand, “ perhaps I may not, after 
to-morrow, see you again——God for ever 
bless, and keep you!” and hejran down 
stairs, and was out of sight in a moment. 
The agitation of his mind was, if possible, 
increased by this interview; for he re- 
gretted that he had ever attempted to dis- 
cover the intentions of Latimer—-for he 
{it chat however proper his interference 
in the cause of Blanche, it had answered 
no one good purpose, and the event of his 
meeting with Latimer could not fail to 
plunge her into fresh difficulties, as any 
accident which might befall either party 
would, he was assured, bring to the fair 
cause of it distress and misery—* O 
God !” cried he, falling on his knees, ** if 
it be thy will, let the misiortune be mine, 
and mercifully turn the heart of my friend 
—I have no one to lament my fate—only 
compassion, and benevolence, can shed 


the tear over my tomb—TI am known by | 


few, [ belong to none, J am a stranger 
to every endearing relative in life!” At 
this moment Mr. Mapleton entered the 








room, and having read and approved the 
note Lewisham had written, soon return- 
ed with Captain Latimer’s answer, which 
was, that seven was an hour when he 
should be engaged, but that he would 
meet our hero at six.—‘ An hour can 
make but very little difference to you my 
friend,” said Mr. Mapleton, “ so I have 
agreed to his time, and nothing now re- 
mains but fortitude to carry us through 
the business.”—“ I had rather the hour 
had been seven,” said Lewisham, “ but 
it is of small consequence, and, if I may 
speak my undisguised sentiments, I had 
rather it had been any man than Latimer, 
whom IJ was to meet—it will appear so 
ungrateful to his uncle; but I request 
you, my friend, if I fall, to wait on his 
lordship, and speak of me as your candid 
judgment shall decide, unbiassed by pre- 
judice or partiality ; ‘nothing extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice,’ continued 
he, smiling. ‘ And further, Mapleton, 
will you stand in my place with regard to 
Miss Darlington—will you wait on her, 
and if she will permit you, conduct her 
yourself to the house of Mr. Nutcoumbe, 
in street. L will myself prepare a let- 
ter for Miss Walsingham :” 


Mr. Mapleton having promised, scru- 
pulcusly, to obey his injunctions, left him 
for the night, telling him he shonld be 
with him again at five the tollowing morn- 
ing. Captain Latimer was not without 
compunction atthe reflection of his own 
conduct; but he endeavoured to banish 
thought as much as possible, by keeping 
himself immersed in company, and sup- 
ported his spirits by his constant resource 
in all trials of this kind—namely, the bot- 
tle. The morning arrived—the oppon- 
ents met, and having walked to a field 
about a mile from the town, the ground 
was measured, and they took their stand ; 








not a word was exchanged between them; 
Lewisham fired, and missed; Latimer 
followed his example; the seconds inter- 
fered, but Latimer refusing to apologize 
for his conduct, our hero was again oblig- 
ed to take his station, and again fired 
with as little success; Latimer now re- 
turned the charge, and wounded his ad- 
versary on the right side, a little below 
the third rib: he sunk immediately to 
the ground, without uttering a word : the 
whole party, at first, concluded he was 
killed ; and Latimer at once thrown off 
his guard, by the situation in which he 
beheld him, ran up to the body, exclaim- 
ing “Ihave killed him! he is dead! I 
shall never be able to surviwesahe recol- 
lection of my own wild and ungoverna- 
ble passion! O God! why permittest 
thou such a monster as myself to exist? 
Why, why did [ not fall by the hand of 
my friend? Why is thy arm extended to 
crush the innocent, and uphold the guil- 
ty?” The seconds now insisted on his 
quitting the field, but nothing could pre- 
vail on him to depart until he had heard 
the opinion of the surgeon, who waited 
in the adjoining road with a chaise ; and 
this opinion was not so easily procured ; 
for, binding up the wound to staunch the 
blood, he ordered him to be conveyed 
to the carriage, which proceeded with a 
slow motion towards Margate ; Maple- 
ton having got in with the intention of 
supporting the body. The gentleman 
who attended Latimer now insisted on 
his departure ; and, after much persua- 
sion, he returned to his lodgings, and be« 
gan preparations for an immediate jour- 
ney to London; his second promising to 
run to him with the surgeon’s opinion, as 
soon as the wound was examined. 
Lewisham fainted several times during 
the operation of extracting the ball; and 
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another gentleman of the faculty was cal- 
Jed in ; but both declared it was out of 
their power to pronounce any thing at 
present which could give satisfaction to 
his. friends. Towards evening, a short | 
interval from pain allowed him to enquire | 
for Latimer ; and finding by the answers | 
of Mapleton, that he had not yet left the | 
neighbourhood, he desired that gentle- | 
min to request his presence for five mi- 
nutes only: * I know,” said he, “it isa 
thing quite unusual, but I flatter myself, 
Latimer will comply with my wishes—at 
ail events I will try him.”—Mr. Maple- 
ton had some difficulty in persuading the 
friend of Captain Latimer to discover 
where he was ; but on pledging his hon- 
our for his safety, he at length conducted 
“Ir, Mapletontohim. Latimer, at first, 
imagined they were come to acquaint 
him with the death of Lewisham ; and 
inan agony of grief, he declared that the 
moment he was certified of his demise, he 
would surrender himself into the ‘hands 
of justice. On being undeceived in this 
respect, and hearing the request of the 
invalid, he rose up, saying he was ready 
to attend them that moment.—“ O !” ex- 
claimed he, “I feel, I know that he is 
dying, and what then am I?” He shudder- 
ed convulsively--—“ A murderer—my 
friend’s murderer—the man whom I ad- 
mired, but could not imitate !”—*“ Lati- 
mer,” said our hero, as he entered his 
apartment, endeavouring to extend his 
arm towards him, “ my friend!” Lati- 
mer sunk on his knees by the bed-side— 
* O call me not your friend,” cried he, 
* call me rather your murderer—call me 
any thing but your friend :—alas, I know, 


The attendants now interposed, and 
Latimer having offered a solemn promise 
on the hand (as he then thought) of his 
dying friend, ran out of the house, and 
scarcely stopping to compose himself, he 
rushed into that of Mrs. Collins, and de- 
manded to see Miss Darlington immedi- 
ately. ‘“ Poor thing,” cried Mrs. Collins, 
‘some one has frightened her most hor- 
ribly to-day ; for she heard that your 
friend was dead, and it was confirmed by 
his not coming here, when he had pro- 
mised to do so by six o’clock this morn- 
ing.” —“* Who could have had barbarity 
enough to tell her of it ?” asked Latimer. 
* Save us! then it is true?” said Mrs. 
Collins, screaming as loud as she could, 
“ rather ask, who could have had the bar- 
barity to hurt so sweet a gentleman !” 
Blanche, alarmed by the screams of her 
landlady, now entered the room, and run- 
ning up to Latimer, she caught him by 
the arm, and looking earnestly in his face, 
cried tell me, for I will know, is your 
friend dead ?,”—I hope not,” said Lati- 
mer, shuddering; ‘I hope he is not 
dead.” —‘* What has happened to him ; 
who fought with him; where is he hurt ; 
is he likely to recover ?”—were the next 
words which issued from her lips.—“ I 
hope heaven will spare him to our pray- 
ers, Blanche,” said Latimer; “ or how 
shall we ever again know happiness ?”— 
‘“‘ How, indeed,”—sighed she ; ‘but tell 
me how it happened? I must and will see 
him !”——“ He has the best possible ad- 
vice,” reurned Latimer; “ I have only 
this moment left him, and am now come, 
at his request to conduct you to London.” 
—‘* What does all this mean?”—asked 





I feel, that I deserve not the appellation ; 
it is impossible you can ever forgive my 
headstrong folly.”-——-We were bothequal- 
ly to blame, my friend,” replied Lewis- 
ham, * solet us exchange mutual forgive- 
ness ; let us forget the past, and let this 
accident be the cement of a fresh bona,of 
amity ; yet, if you think you have injured 
me, there is one ample reparation yet in 
your power—do you understand me ?” 
— I think I do,” said Latimer—“ Miss 
Darlington.” —* Right,” said Lewisham, 
“the carriage is now in waiting, which 
was this morning to have borne Blanche 
to London, to Clara—” he paused, una- 
ble to proceed, being nearly fainting from 
pain and exertion ; but soon recovering, 
he continued——“* to Clara, to London, to 
happiness !--To your honour I consign 
her, make her your wife, or henceforth 
behold her no more. O God, I faint— 


adicu !” 


she, looking at him with earnestness, as 
if to discover his meaning: “and why 
|is he so determined in sending me from 
him ; he is ill—he is a dying, and I dare 
/not attend him; how I hate the cruel 
| maxims of the world !”—** Come,” said 
Latimer, “ we have no time to lose,” and 
| he drew her towards the door; ‘I must, 
'and will know,” said she, ‘ what is the 
|reason of this precipitation, and how 
your friend came to be wounded? O 
/God;” cried she, as if recollecting her- 
| self——“ my father, tell me—is it possible, 
was it my father who wounded him ?—is 
'my father in Margate?” and-she almost 
| gasped for breath.” —“ It was not your 
| father,” said Latimer gravely ; “ but will 
/you go? itis my friend who requests it 
'of you—J dare not.”—And why dare 
|not?” said Blanche, “are you not my 
friend? have you not sworn to protect 
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and she looked in his face with a suspi- 
cious inquisitiveness. Latimer shrank 
from her scrutiny abashed, “ And why 
dare not?” repeated she ; “O Captain 
Latimer, my heart relies upon your hon. 
our ; my mind is satisfied with your pro- 
tection : but since it is your friendship, I 
will go :—O God extend mercifully thine 
arm to save the best of men! and let th 
bitterest vengeance—~” “ Blanche !” ex. 
claimed Latimer, fiercely, “ you will 
drive me mad !—good Heavens! why 
will you not go?”—“I am ready,”. said 
she, stepping into the carriage ; “but 
why this needless alarm?” and her whole 
frame quivered from fear of she knew 
not what; yet strangelyiterrified at the 
appearance and manner of Latimer, 
which was wild in the extreme. As 
they moved from the door, she ?gain 
questioned him concerning his friend, 
but he sank into reserve and silence , nor 
could she prevail on him to speak for 
some time. She attempted not again to 
disturb him, but retiring within herself, 
gave way to the melancholy which op. 
pressed her heart, until at length, for- 
getting his presence, she burst into a vio- 
lent flood of tears.——‘‘ Blanche, Miss 
Darlington,” said Latimer, “ my beloved 
Blanche, what ails you /”——‘* Make no 
professions of friendship which you do 
not feel, Captain Latimer,” said she an- 
grily, ‘I am unworthy to be trusted.”— 
“QO Blanche! I would, but indeed I can- 
not reveal to you the whole.— What 
horrid mystery is there yet to unravel? 
But you must,” continued she, taking his 
hand,**reveal all to me: I will sympathise 
with you, for [love him with the affection 
of a sister !”—-Latimer turned his head 
from her.—*“ Tell me,” cried she, “is 
his wound dangerous ?”—“ It is,” an- 
swered Latimer.—“ Heaven save him!” 
exclaimed she, lifting up her hands; 
“¢ Heaven preserve his precious life ; and 
shower its bitterest curses on the head of 
the vile author of all this mischief!”— 
‘‘O curse me not Blanche?” cried Lati- 
mer, falling at her feet ; “‘curse me not, 
amiable Miss Darlington, for I am una- 
ble to bear my own reproaches—O, kill 
me not at once !”—“ It is impossible,” 
said Blanche ; “ you are beside yourself 
—you could not lift your arm against 
your friend !—you could not be so wick- 
ed !—No, I will never believe it.”—“ It 
is too true,” said Latimer; “yes, it is 
this fatal arm, which has nearly deprived 
my friend of existence !” 

Blanche shuddered and covered her 





me? and are you capable of deceit ?”—~ 


face with her hands— My senses surely 
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deceive me,” said she, “ it cannot, it can- 
not be true—what in the world could 
tempt you to the commission of such an 
action ! ?” Latimer leaned his head against 
the seat and sobbed aloud--**O Blanche,” 

cried he, “it was the effect of a strong 
and resisiless passion, it was the impeiu- 
osity of despair; I fancied he wished to 
separate me from the object of my love !” 
Blanche coloured, and held down her 
head; when, perceiving her much affect- 
ed, and that in part she comprehended 
him, he took her passive hand between 
both his—* it was the pride of my vain 
heart” continued he, “ which refused to 
satisfy even the doubts of my best 
friend!” ‘I demand to know,” said 
Blanche, angrily, ““what those doubts 
were?” * Blanche, you will never pardon 
me, I cannot, i diire not tell you—yet””— 
and he paused some moments—* I de- 
serve your anger, I will submit to receive 
ii—it was you, my sweet Blanche, which 
caused this disagreement.”—* Me, im- 
possible !” said she, “1 cou/d have no- 
thing to do with it ; but if you please, we 
will drop the subject.”—“ Ah, Blanche ! 
my beloved Miss Darlington, do you not 
think, that a doubt expressed ‘by my 
friend of the honour of my designs to- 
wards you, was capable of rousing my 
spirit to a revenge the most implacable ?” 

Blanche averted her blushing face; but 
Latimer, determined to come to an ex- 
planation, now he had gone thus far, fol- 
lowed her with his ardent gaze; and, 
while he professed his love for her, he 
intermingled his professions with the of- 
fer of his hand and fortune, and deeply la- 
mented his own folly and rashness.— 
“ Alas !” cried he, “it was the vain pride 
of my nature, which would not bear the 
idea of being dictated to in the slightest 
instance ; and I confess I was also net- 
tled at the information I had just collect- 
ed from your conversation, of his having 
put you on your guard towards me ; in 
the excess of my rage, I knew not what 
I did.”—** Good God !” said Blanche, 
lifting up her fine eyes to heaven, and 
clasping her hands together-—“ for me, 
for my sake is this best of men, suffering 
misery and pain—perhaps death! O God 
it is too much” *O Miss Darlington,” 
cried Latimer, folding his arms around 
her, tell me you do not hate me; tell me 
that I have not intirely lost your esteem ?” 
~~“ F do not hate you,” answered she, 


shrinking from his encircling arms, “ I 
pity and forgive you ; but now hear me, 
Mr. Latimer and hear my decided deter- 
mination ;-—you know, must have long 
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him feel the situation of dependence, 
Dr. Johnson, however, seemed to take 


known my sentiments with regard to 
you; itis in vain, therefore, to conceal 
my love from you—it is sincere—it would | no notice of him, but went on according 
have been unceasing”-~Latimer’s eyes | to the plan he had prescribed to himsell, 
sparkled with rapture, while the whole | Osborne, wishing to have the book out to 
frame of the fair speaker was agitated | answer some te mporar Vv purpose, and 
with contending emotions—-“ Yet I will | perhaps itritate: d by what he thought an 
never become your wife while the best of | unnecessary delay, one day went into the 
men lingers in pain and misery; I will | room where Dr. Johnson was, and abus- 
never, alter to-morrow, Lehold you again | ed him in the most illiberal manner: 
if—” and her voice faultered——“ but I am | amongst other things he told him “ he 
unable to proceed~-O God avert from | had been much mistaken in his man ; 
us such astroke !”~-**O Blanche!” cried | that he was recommended to him asa 
Latimer, “ I will not believe but that my good scholar, and a ready hand; he 
friend will recover ; yes, You must, you | doubted both: for that Tom such-a-one 
shall be ming, and the day ‘of his restora- | of the Old Baily (ifhe could rely on his 
tion to health, shall be that of our indis- | sobriety) would have turned out the work 
soluble’union !”— But death,” exclaim- | much sooner, and that being the case the 
Blanche, ‘‘alas! the sad presages of my | probability was, that by this here time, 
soul! no, Latimer, the Hymeneal torch | the edition would have moved off.” 

shall never be lighted for me, with the Dr. Johnson heard him for some 
man who could occasion the death of his | time unmoved; but at last losing ail pa- 
friend.” The vows, protestations, and | tience, he seized up a huge folio which 
agony of Latimer, could procure no other | he was at that time consulting, and aim- 
sentence, and he sunk into a reverie of | ing a blow at the bookseller’s head, suc- 
despair, anguish, and remorse; which | ceeded so forcibly, as to send him sprawl- 
Blanche attempted not io interrupt; but, | ing to the floor: Osborne alarmed the fa- 
leaning her head against the side of the | mily with his cries ; but, Dr. Johnson, 
chaise, she wept without intermission | clapping his foot on his breast, would not 
during the remainder of the journey ;— let him stir, till he had exposed hin in 
and when arrived in London, she re- | that situation ; and then left him with 
tired immediately to an apartment with- | this tiumphant expression. 

out taking any refreshment, and flinging “« Lie there, thou son of dullness, igno- 
herself on a bed, she gave way to the sor- | rance, and obscurity.” : 

row which oppressed her heart. 

The mind of Latimer was too much 
harrassed to permit him to sleep—throw- 
ing himself on a chair, he satimmersed in | he was going from home one day, was 
agonizing retrospection, until morning | desired by his wife, not to '¢ gone s0 
appeared through the window-shutters, | much— She was — to be left alone.” 
informing him it was time he should try | —« Poh, ” said he, “ Naught is never in 
to take some repose ; when, hastily quit- | danger,” “1 know care suid she; “but 
ting the room, he retired to bed—but | Naught’s wife is.” 
not to sleep, as will be seen in the next Pon 
chapter. 





A Mr. Wyman who was famed for 
nothing but stupidity and indolence, as 








NO PLEASING, 





———— 


ANECDOTES. 
Johnson being engaged by Mr. 


Osborne, a bookseller, to translate a work 
of some consequence, he thought it a re- 
spect which he owed his own talents, as 
well as the credit of his employer, to be 
as circumspect in the performance of it as 
possible. In consequence of which, the 
work went on (agreeably to Osborne’s 
ideas, who measured most things by the 
facility with which they were done) 
rather slowly: accordingly he fre quently George II. when riding through Brent. 
spoke to Dr. Johnson of this circum-! ford in dirty weather, was accustomed to 
stance ; and being a man of a coarse | say, “ I do love this place, it is so like 
mind, sometimes by his expression made Yarmarry. ” 


- An Irish drummer once executing his 
duty of flogging an Lrish recruit, the poor 
sufferer, as it is customary in those Cases, 
cried, sirike high ! strike high! Che drum- 
mer, to oblige his countryman, did as be 

was requested; but the fellow still con- 
tinuing to roar out, “ The devil burn 
your bellowing (cried rub-a-dub) there 
is no pleasing you, strike wheie gue 


will.” 


ODD COMPARISON. 
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Having fully shewn that he has, though 
indirectly, approved of my sentiments 
respecting the performance, I would 
next enquire by what strange fatality he 
has been led to couple me with the illibe- 

sanirstascihlct ral and inconsistent A? When he again 

HOWEVER unused to the war of | astonishes the world with his reverics, it 
words, and although it is very repugnant | js hoped that he will give a satisfactory 
to my feelings, yet the unprovoked and | answer to the above interrogatory, as it 


“ Some have for wits, then pocts pass’d 
“ Turn’d flayers next, and proved plain fools at last.”” 
POPE. 


frivolous attack of your correspondent | will be looked for by HENRY. 
P, (who from his seeming knowledge of seh 

' J 4 “i ‘ —ets 3 GP 3 a 

the members, I shrewdly suspect tobe one Dh ladelahi ; 

ofthe “ Theatrical Association”) induces For the Philadelphia Repository. 
me to.swerve from my general rule oi hte cof 

conduct. Crimium ne crede colore. VIRGIL. 


This save and learned writer, went Trust not too much to appearances. 
beyond his depth in the ficld of contro. | MR. SCOTT, Ste : : 
versv, and his wishing to cover himself | YOUR last Repository contains A’s 
with daurels, by  Ailling two birds with {second number on a controversy which it 
one stone,” has ended with his having ren- | Was expected would cease with my for- 





” 
dered himself truly ridiculous. mer communication. By your notes to 
avine said it** ofended him to see | correspondents I also learn that you have 


shallow pated dogs ape at criticism,” it | determined with it to close. But I hope 
was naturally to be expected, that he | You will take the matter imto considera- 
would have shewn, ina way not to be dis- | Hon, and as A. first made the attack, your 
puted, that ignorance and misrepresenta- | impartiality will certainly allow the de- 
tion were the principal features in doth | fendant to close the controversy. Un- 
the criticisms to which he alluded. But | der this impression, I send the following 
how has this expectation been verified | for publication. : ; 

in relation to the piece signed Henry ? | | In his last production A. disclaims all 
Not surely, by the dull and pedantic man- | Intention of gaining any pecuniary ¢ molu- 
ner in which he has surfeited his readers, | ments by spouting ! Very wellresolved ; 
by attempting to treat of playing general- for to my notion his abilities in that line 
Iv. would scarce excite the attention of a barn 
Ina part of this extraorainary mor- audience, much less the astonishment 
ceau, he gravely says, I “ should have | of a Philadelphia assemblage. Though 
kept in mind that so far from being able Mr. Scott, A. disclaims all hopes of this 
to pourtray allthe feelings necessary to kind ; ee ee thing to hear 
the well performance of tragedy, there him “ spouting” the character of Varip 
was nota sing'e gentleman in the Asso-| as he returns from college. He is also 
ciation who even pretended to such per- much taken with Sy lvester Daggerwood, 
fection.” | and if stumbling on a friend he olten ex- 
' 
| 








“ Tis strange, ’tis passing strange,” | claims “ I’m Mr. Sylvester Daggerwood 
that he should have required me to have | of the Dunstable company of comedians, 
kept in mind what I was absolutely igne- | whose benefit is fix’d for the eleventh ol 
rant of !2 Thisisa solecism which I shall | 0! June ; please to have a bill sir, and 
leave him to rectify. | then he thrusts his latin grammar in the 

After occupying a column in this tri- | face of his acquaintance. Such then, is 
fling and ambiguous manner; he at lest | the conduct of him who never hopes ior 
stumbles upon the partof Alcanor, which any pecuniary emoluments from his la- 
in his opinion, was represented in a furlt- | bors—of course he * labors in vain.” 
less manner; the player having studied | He Says he has “ an antagonist of little 
the author, ** not the words.” From this eruuinon ‘e cope with’—-he may have 
specimen of A’s judgment, the public wil | guessed right for aught J know—-All the 


He has admitted the | learning P. has, he has acquired by indus- 


turn with disgust. vin 





REGISTER. 





. vs , ! aiiea be st thea , 2G > 
1 isthness ot my criti ism, bu defend no SCe, ty Yy almost wi ‘-hout tie ala oF tea chers— j 
i . . . < 


. ¢ P t P cj; Anan “ Y 4. TS ort © *) Ure t¢ . _ 
veral of the performers from the fou/ and And nature's God has given him common 
| sense Sutacient to controvert——a foo! Z 

A. leaving the t road ground of argue 
entered into a grammatical ex- 
amination of my language—ind two or 
thrce mole hills (in grammar) he has 


u yustifiable assertions of a scribler un- 
der the signature of A. Even the fault- | 
less Alcanor, he acknowledges was guilty 
of mouthing, but excuses him, by ime 
puting ittoa natural defect. 


ment 2as 


——— 


magnified into mountains: such as the 


conjunctions or for and—nor for and, 
and the noun comparison in the singular 
number instead of the plural, comparisons, 

This last error possibly may be one of 
the press ; but in either case Iam content 
to father it. Such conduct in controver. 
sy evidently betrays the pedant in litera. 
ture, who, vain of his own abilities, thinks 
those of every other person beneath him 
—A’s vanity 1s disagreeable beyond ex. 

ression; sooner would I endure a mad. 
man’s rage than this pedani’s vanity, 
According to my creed of controversy 
(and [ submit it to every candid reader 
I hold it more honorable to tell the plain 
broad truth without a polish, than to Je 
grammatically. 

From A’s language it is evident he 
considers me as a member of the asso- 
ciation, and no doubi conceives himself 
remarkably wise when he calls me * Afr, 
Veritas.” Uf by this he means to attri- 
bute a piece which appeared in the Re. 
pository with that signature to me, he is 
egregiously mistaken—as P. never wrote 
a single jine for the Repository before his 
first communication ; this too is the first 
controversy he ever had the misfortune 
to be drawn into.—From these circum. 
stances, perhaps, P. might with the same 
judgment suppose hims<li encountering 
the redoubtable M. C. alias Merprra- 
TOR! 

From the first grammatical error with 
which he accuses me, he has drawn a 
conclusion which none but a Punctillie 
would have thought of. P.said he was 
regardless of gratitude or [and] truth— 
now A. says the disjunctive conjunction 
or releascs him from the charge of ingra- 
titude, as I repeat of “ truth, &c.” while 
a little after in quoting 

“ What sacred truth from what polluted lips,” 


Iclear him of the charge of falsehood, 
An admirable twister this—no doubt 
designed for the bar. 

This is a seeming contradiction to be 
sure—Dbut a word or two will prove it 
perteetly right. 

Suppose a person regardless of grati- 
tude and truth, (and of those charges I 
expect to prove A. guilty) who by some 
unaccountable accident, should for cnce 
stumble on the truth ; would it not be 
according to common opinion to express 
astonishment at so unlooked for an event; 
and with the poet exclaim, 

“ What sacred truth from what polluted lips !” 
The reader is left to form his eWa con- 
clasion on this point. 


a 
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Now to prove that A. Aas been regard- 
less {not destitute] of gratitude and truth. 
How far I shall succeed will be seen in 
the end. 

A. is regardless of gratitude,—ecause 
1. He has cast unwarrantable aspersions 

on persons who were performing for 
his amusement! 

2. The gratis performance was not in- 
tended to come before the public eye, 
and with this view a select company 
were invited, among whom, wu/fortu- 
nately, A. was included. 

$. He has betrayed the confidence re- 
posed in him by amem)er, who con- 
sidered him as amicus intimus ! 

4. The performers done their best for 
his amusement [gratis] of course he 
was ungrateful not to be satisfied. 

In addition to this I ask the following 
question : 

What does the candid reader think of 
one, who, with the frankness and joculari- 
ty of a friend, could in an unsuspecting 
moment induce a member to disclose 
secrets which would be the ground-work 
of such a piece as A’s last communica- 
tion? I think it detestable. Be it my 
task, however, to strip this well clothed 
offspring to the skin; and savea virtuous 
circle ol my friends from reproach. 

I could go further on this head, and say 
something concerning an annonymous 
letter, but from pure motives I here rest 
my charge of ingratitude—he public are 
the yury, their verdict will be jrst. 

I proceed now with the second charge, 
and endeavour to prove he /as been re- 
gardless of truth: this is a more easy | 
task. 

He is regardless of truth—ecause, 
1. He asserts thatthe attack on PHARON 

was dictated by malice and revenge | 
—occasioned by the refusal to loan 
his dress to his successor. [Thereby 
hangs a tale which Pili disclose to his 
sorrow. ] 

2. In falsely noting the pronunciation 
of the performers. 

3. By a false description of Mahomet’s 
dress and voice. 

Ia the first place it is flatly contradict- 
ed that P’s first communication was occa- 
sioned by Puaron’s improper conduct, 
as mentioned by A. If Mr. Scott will 
only take the trouble to ‘convince this 
blockhead, he will find P’s communica- 
tion dated Sept. 3d-—it was written and 
delivered to Mr. Scott for publication 











early that day. Now the resolution to 
repeat the performance of the tragedy | 
Was not catered into, nor even thought of 


until the evening of the 4th Sept. which 
can be seen by the minutes of the associ- 
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ation-=2 copy of which that promising 


young performer,” PHARON, can easily 
procure for his friend A. PHaRon had 


promised bis dress to his successor in the 


tragedy, who neglected of course, as he 


depended on him, to procure another— , 


sol 


* I grant although he had some wit, 
“ He was very shy of using it, 

“ And being loth to wear it cut, 

“ He therefore bore it not about: 

“ Unless on holidays or so, 


“ As men their best apparel do. 
Hudibraz, sante t. 


He has displayed no one quality of a 


_ good critic—hundreds of such’as he rise 


PHARON, was waited on an hour or two | 
befere the curtain rose for the dress—t | 


was refused, though it had been promised ! 
Does this “* redound to the honor of that 
injured person!” True, he would not 


‘ 


perform for maney—but he was willing | 


to reap the joint benefit, while others did, 
to extricate the association from difficul- 
ty. Lam very sorry that I am forced to 
say what I do—but justice demands it-— 
and Pu Aron may thank his friend A. for 
the whole proceedings. 


In falsely noting the pronunciation of the 
performers. Isay positively that Zaphna 
did not say blaustinz, the word occurs ina 
passage which I have already quoted ; in 
a passage for which he got so much 
praise. Such a pronuciation is rarely to 
be “found in an American tongue.—By 
some Hibernian it might be so pronounc- 
ed. | 

With respect to Mahomet’s dress and 
voice he says: “ He wore a small ker- 
chief round his head.” “ He seemed 
throttled almost at every word he spoke.” 
I however, maintain, notwithstanding, 
A’s assertion, that it was a real turban ; 
and [ have no doubt but that my assertion 
will be credited as much as A’s. With 


i respect, however, to Mahomet’s voice, it 
| is too barefaced to be noticed— it is men- 


dacium £ 

Thus have I, I believe, fairly proved 
the charges I first mad«e— hat A. Aas 
been regardiess of truth and gratitude. 

I am heartily tired, Mr. Scott, of wad- 
ing thro’ sucha mass of filth—but justice 
demanded the duty—and I complied. 

A few words more—and f have done. 

When A. next undertakes to criticise 
language and make a noise about gram- 
mar—\et him do it in correct language. I 
could point out ove or two, perhaps more 
ungrammatical sentences, but I think the 
employment beneath me—'tis not that, 


it is the truth and soundness of the argu. | 


ment In controversy, without the aid of 
quibbling, that bears the palm. 











j 


His attempts to be witty are also low.— | 


No doubt he has some wit, but he has a 
strange way of using it—perhaps Butler 
had such a person in his miad’s cye when 
he wrote as follows: 


every year like mushrooms—What Mr. 
Scott signifies. it, though their heads be 
empty provided their common place books 
are full! 

It was not my intertion to offend any 
one, and had not A. set the example I 
should have been quiet. He says what he 
done was for the good of the performers 
—out of friendship. I must allow it was 
friendship if by friendship he means shak- 


| ing the handof an acquaintance, smiling in 


his face, and with the other hand stabbing 
him. P, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LEGEND, 

MURROUGH, a descendant of 
the famous King of Leinster, who invited 
the Earl of Pembroke into Ireland, by the 
bounty and hospitality of his life, became 
extremely popular and beloved. Though 
he had lost the royal hereditary honors 
of his illustrious house, he yet retained 
all the respect due to sovereignty ; and, 
in short, was bowed to by his numerous 
family, tenantry, and the people in gener- 
al, as submissivelvy as if he really wore 
the crown of his ancestors. Fifty chil- 
dren, grand-children, and relations, fed 
every day at his board, and as many in- 
digent individuals were made happy with 
the fragments. 

But although the mind of Murrough 
was thus happy, although he rested thus 
secure on the confidence of mankind, he 
was yet unsafe ; the shafts of envy were 
ready to assail him, and danger lurked in 
the moment of rational security. 

Murrough used frequently to ride ma- 
ny miles attended only by an approving 
conscience, andthe retrospect of virtue ; 
and the singular custom was well known 
thro’ the country. 

In one of those solitary excursions, on 
a summer evening, when the sun began 
to gild the westera mountains, and when 
all nature appeared clothed in serenity, 
he observed a naked infant boy, who 
seemed to be about three years of age, 
running on before him at the distance of 
about twenty yards: the sight, though 





| singular; did not at first much ofect Sur 
| reverend traveller, who imagined that 
the child belonged to some cottage in the 
neighbourhood ; but alter riding neat a 


‘ 
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mile, the circumstance began to be inter- 


esting—the old man called, but the infant | 


continaed his progression, only turning | 


round, displayed an angel smile, and | 


beckoned to be followed. After running 


about a mile further; the surprise of old | 
Nurrough was in some degree abated, | 
for the seraphic guide, as in the end he | 
proved to be, turned off the road, and en- | 


tered a respectable farm house at a small 
distance. 

if the child had been certainly mortal, 
curiosity alone would have induced the 


beggar with lamentable sighs and tears, 
and other gestures to move compassion, 
asked our charities, adding further, that 
he was troubled with a misfortune that 
shame obliged him to conceal. We all, 
says he, commisserating the poor man’s | 
condition, gave him something to relieve 
his wants, and then he departed. 


One inquisitive person in our compa- 


| ny sent his servant after the beggar, to | 


old man to enquire at the house, how it | 


came to be so far from home, and naked ; 
but the fact was, that he now thought the 
thing altogether wonderful, and worthy 
of inquiry. 

Accordingly our traveller rode up to 
the door, and desired to see the child that 


had just entered, and to know if he be- | 


longed to the house. The woman, whom 
he addressed, knew of no child!—the 
young men and women of that house 
were all grown up, and the family nume- 
rous : she ended with observing, that it 
was no child, but an angel who had been 
sent from heaven for his protection, and 
pressed our venerable traveller to conti- 
nue till morning. 

The astonishment, natural to an event 
sO very uncommon, induced our travel- 
Jer to alight ; but after some conversation 
with the family, and a recollection of his 
conscious innocence, he determined to 
proceed. Atthe moment he attempted 
to mount his horse, he received a severe 
slap on the right side of his face, which 
at once deciding the question, he return- 
ed; and dispatching a messenger home 
with an account of what had happened, 
remained at the farm-house. 

The next morning the whole country 
was ina state of consternation at the me- 
lancholy fate of an elderly gentleman, 
who had been assassinated by one Keva- 
noagh, who being apprehended and con- 
victed, confessed, at his execution, that 
he mistook his man, and that envy, at the 
universal good name of Murrough, had 
alone stimulated him to put anend to his 
life.—In the province of Leinster this 
story is universally known, and implicit- 
ly believed: the blow, which the old man 
received, left a mark that remained for 
life. 


—? 


THE HUMOROUS BEGGAR. 
JODOCUS Dambond says, that as 


he was sitting with some senators of Bru- 
ges, at the gate of their senate-house a 


| vant overtook him, and asked him the 











know what the malady was, which he | 
was so unwilling to discover. ‘The ser- | 


question; and having viewed him all 
over, said he could perceive nothing that 
he had reason to complain of. Ah, woe 
is me, said the beggar, the disease that 
so much afflicts me, is not to be seen, 
though it has crept over my whole car- | 
case, insinuated itself into mv blood and | 
marrow, and has left no part of my body | 
uninfected, which makes me I cannot | 
work. This disease is called sloth and | 
idleness. The servant having received 
this account, grew angry and lett him. 
After having made ourselves merry at it, 
we sent the servant to bring him to us 
again, in order to prescribe io him a cure 
for his disease, but he had wisely with- 
drawn Mmself. 








For the Philadelphia Repository. 


Without Prudence, Virtue can have no charms. 
Lf hilo-P rudentia. 


ALWAYS, Mr. Editor, t have con- 
sidered Prudence as the chief ornament 
of the female sex; but hitherto I have 
been almost afraid to express my senti- 
ments upon a cubject so unpopular. 
Your learned correspondent * however, | 
has done it in a manner that does honour | 
to his headand heart. ‘* Prudence (says | 
he) is Virtue’s safeguard—its brightest | 
ornament and its best defence.”? This | 
is such a correct and beautiful expres- | 
sion that I could not forbear citing it. 
Pity it is, Mr. Editor, that the delles 
apparently differ so widely from my phi- | 
losophical (and unknown) friend. Of- 
ten, sir, have I been astonished, when re- 
flecting upon the manners of the female 
sex, to find that this all-conguering charm 
is so little cherished by them. Virtue 
appears to be their chief boast, but pray 








what is it without Prudence? “ Exter- 
minate the one (continues our author) 
and the other is a mere phantom, an ideal. 
something that only fascinates or allures 


* The Author of my text. | 
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the imbecile observer.” 


Superlatively 
excellent! Pardon me my female readers 
when I affirm that “* without Prudence 
Virtue can have no charms,” and that I en. 
_tirely agree with the sentiments of my 


unknown friend. To me it appears 
evident that prudence is the “ primor. 
dial of female Virtue,” and the Prince of 
Cosmetics. It is that which adds an un. 
fading lustre to the female and renders 
her beautiful beyond description. In 
short, the most hateful deformity may by 
the aid of Prudence acquire irresistable 
charms. Then, is it not passing strange 
that those girls who are anxious to make 
“ congttests” should not have recourse to 
it! 


A fair complexion and a beautiful faces 
is not sufficient to vanguish the philoso- 
pher or the man of penetration. It re. 
quires some internal worth on which he 
can contemplate with pleasure—such as 
the beauties of the mind. ‘ But (me. 
thinks I hear some of my fair readers 
exclaim) how frequently do we see an 
illiterate girl with a beautiful face anda 


| fair complexion making conquests of the 


gentlemen!’ true. Butthey are such as are 
dazzled by false briliancy and led into ec. 
stacies by every frivolity that pleases the 
immagination. To say that a girl is 
beautiful and virtuous is, I ac knowledge, 
sufficient to fascinate many of the male 
sex. But who are they? O Reader, I 
blush for them. 


Strictly speaking, a girl cannot be truly 
charming, without the aid of Prudence, 
neither do I believe she can be completely 
virtuous. For | rudence I conceive to 
be the inseparable companion of genuine 
Virtue. In proportion therefore as a girl 
is prudent she is virtuous.—O pardon 
me, my female reader, I know I have ad- 
vanced something which appears strange 
to you; but before you pronounce judg- 
ment, I conjure you to give the subjecta 
few moments of philosophical reflection; 
afterwards I shall have nothing to fear 
from your decision, and I am persuaded 
that you will entertain a more sacred re- 
gard for realities than visionary objects. 
Iam sorry that I have not at this time 
leisure to pursue the subject further: My 
avocations compel me to close it, contra- 
ry to my inclination. 

As a mark of the exalted opinion I en- 


' tertain for Philo-Prudentia (though per- 
' sonally unknown to me) and to shew the 


similarity of sentiments and close connec= 
tion of character I subscribe myself 


PHILO-VIRTUS. 
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MAGNANIMOUS SPEECH. 


THE Speech of Jules Polignac, be- 
fore the Tribunal, made a great impres- 
sion upon the Judges as well as upon the 
audience, and has made him the favorite 
with the Parisians. With a calm and 
frm voice he said— 

“ SHouLpD my brother Armand be 
found guilty, and I be declared innocent, 
I supplicate most earnestly to be permit- 
ted to take his place, and die for him ; 
he has a wife ; [am unmarried; and in 
the present situation of my king, my coun- 
try, and my family, I have no ties that at- 
tach me to life ; which besides, I have not 
enjoyed long enough to regret much its 
loss. An unfortunate but loyal exile from 
my youth, [ have tasted little of existence 
but its wretchedness, which is now be- 
come almost insupportable ; and I see 
no other happiness or glory upon this 
side of the grave than to be allowed to 
ascend the same scaffold where the most 
virtuous of men and of kings, Louis 
XVI. has bled. My sentiments are, be- 
sides, unalterable, neither to be shaken 
by terror, nor changed by clemency. No, 
Polignac, was never a traitor, cither to 
God or his King; and I shall certainly 
not be the first who dishonors my name. 
Whether I am to die in an hour, or to 
live for acentury, my constant prayer 
and wish shall be, that Providence may 
restore to my country its lawful Sove- 
reign.” 

During his Speech, of which this is 
only a short sketch, several ladies in the 
galleries with their tears evinced the in- 
teresthe inspired. Eventhe Gens d’armes 
were moved at seeing his firmness, and 
hearing his frankness. 


PICHEGRU’S LETTER TO LOUIS XVIII. 


To His Most Christian Majesty LOUIS XVIII, 
King of France and Navarre. 


PARIS, FEB, 24. 


“ MOREAU is already in the Tem- 
ple, and a dungeon is there waiting for 
me. The same scaffold, as the same pri- 
son, will probably soon contain us both, 
and forever remove two generals whom 
the foreign usurper of your Majesty’s 
throne, regards as the only rivals of his 
military fame; whose probity is a re- 
proach to his guilt ; and who, [am proud 
to say, have set him, as well as future 
conquerors, an example of virtue and 
moderation; who entered the career of 
danger and glory, poor, and who left it 
pure, 
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“ Sir, for the last time a faithful subject 


addresses his beloved sovereign. When | 


the grave is dug and ready to swallow up 
its victim all flattery ceases, all hypocrisy 
is laid aside. Even a villain in that si- 
tuation would act and speak with since- 
rity. Ina short time sir, I must be out 
of the reach of my country’s tyrant; and 
even your majesty, my country’s lawful 
king, will not have it in his power either 
to pardon past errors, or to reward ser- 
vices performed. 


tory of former times, and from what I 
have observed of the actions and opin- 
ions of my contemporaries, I am firmly 


_ \of rank, or gifts of fortune. 
Sir, from what I have read in the his- | an extrava 
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THE PASSIONS. 

ANGER inflames the blood, is a 
temporary deprivation of reason, and in- 
volves those who rather indulge than en- 
deavour to conquer their resentments, in 
perpetual quarrels and contentions. /x- 
vy is a worm which corrodes the breast 


| and makes those who cherish it, misera- 
| ble, because others are happy. 


Pride 
meets with daily mortifications, which 
more than counterbalance the splendor 
Vanity, or 
gant desire of admiration, is 
oftentimes fatal to virtue, and at last ter- 
minates in contempt. Avarice, or an in- 
ordinate desire of wealth, destroys the 


| convinced that legal and monarchial gov- / finer feelings of humanity, and makes 





ernment gan alone make subjects happy, 
and their sovereign safe. Excuse, there- 
fore sir, the frankness of a soldier, when 
he acknowledges, that it was neither as 
the heir of seventy kings, nor your person- 
al talents and virtues, that made me de- 
sire to see your majesty quietly seated 
on the throne of your ancestors. No, 
Sir, though I was born in your majesty’s 
dominions, I was nearer related to my 
fellow subjects than to my prince, and 
their welfare, and the welfare of man- 
kind, has always been regarded by me as 
superior to all other considerations. 

I would never have been a rebel against 
my king, but I would neither have assist- 
ed him to return to power, had not this 
hereditary rank and supremacy been not 
only closely connected with, but insepar- 
able from the tranquility of the world. 

“ Sir the time cannot be distant when 
your majesty will again rule in France.— 
The prosperity and interest of all civili- 
zed nations demand it.--Please, Sir, 
then to remember the poor relatives of a 
general, who like Bonaparte, might have 
usurped your majesty’s authority, enrich- 
ed his family, promoted his accomplices, 
enslaved his country, and tyrannized 
over it with Europe. Remember him, 
sir! he was dutiful when rebellion was 
fashionable ; he was honest when infamy 


was a recommendation, and he was dlis- | Burk’s Reflections on the French Revolution, and 


interested when egotism excluded con- 


sanguinity, as well as patriotism and loy- | 


alty ! 

** My last breath shall be a prayer to 
the Almighty for my king and for my 
country, &c. 


“ CHARLES PICHEGRU.” 


ft | 


A lady being aske.' why she had mar- 
ried an ugly husband, said,—‘ Ga/lants 





ought to be handsome ; but husbands as 


God pleases.” 





riches a curse instead of a blessing. The 
covetous neither enjoy the good things 
of life themselves, nor communicate a 
portion of them to others in distress; the 
relief of which to a generous mind, would 
be more gratifying than the contempla- 
tion of horded gold. Dissinnilationis not 
only odious in itself, but frequently des- 
tructive in its consequences. The art- 
less and undesigning, who act from strict 
principles of integrity, never suspect the 
honor and veracity of another, they both 
see and feel for the misfortunes of others, 
and from their own experience, that pre- 
mises are frequently made, only to de- 
ceive and betray. They become the 
dupes of treachery, because they expected 
truth, where they met with falshood ; 
and placed confidence where they should 
have harboured distrust. Pleasure is a 
bewitching syren, which flatters its vote- 
ries with unbounded delights, invites 
them to taste of the forbidden fruit, and 
at last plunges them into guilt and mise- 


ry. 








Philadel’, Sept, 22, 1804. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
“hakespeare’s works and other English dramas, 


many Novels, are translating into the Russian lan- 
guage by order of the Enperor. 

Proposals are offered by the Rev. Mr. Hotmes, 
of Cambridge, for publishing, by subscription, AME- 
RICAN ANNALS; or A Chronological History of 
America, from its discovery by Columbus to the present 
time, to be comprised in two octavo volumes. 


{ Lond. Pap. 
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To Corres ipondents. 


Communications by X, and funenis shall be insert. 
ed next week. 


The editor can discover no beauty in “ Nonpareil.” 
* “ Fervidos”—is inadmissible. 
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MR. SCOTT, 

T was yesterday in company with a few friends 
proficients in the French language, when the conver- 
sation, chictly turned on Mr. Du Af new work en. 

titied “ Nature Di played, ts-.""- And the criticism 
thereon bya Mr Vailon, wi afore he allowed him- 
self time to pervs é it, round dly isserted that the title of 
the we hk eg was “truly i 
pric cal it eo 

His inconsistency and egregious blunders on this 
ocedsion were taken up by a writer under the signa- 
ture of “ No Zoilus,” who treated the subject witha 
considerable degree of judgment and pertine nt obser- 
vation: He han very happily ay oplied, in part, La 
Fontaine’s fable of * ‘% Ape and the Dolphin,” to Mon- 
sicur Fallon who, unfortunately, mistook’ Purley the 
the name of a country scat, for Horne Tooke the name 
of a man.—One of the above party yequested me to 
atteropt a translation of the intire fable; which I con. 
sidered an agrecable task, as it presented an occas ton 
of manifesting that refined sort of literary esteem afl 
may ue the expression) for M. Dujief, whi ch his ve. 
ry valuabie work deservedly claims, — Picase to accept 
my translation— Your giving it a corner in your pa- 
per will oblig re, Sir, Yours, &c. 

Sept. 11, 1804. M. F. 


mposing rand conve eyed f hiloso- 


7D THE DOLPHIN, 


A FABLE, 
LA FONTAINE, 


THE APE AN 


FRCM rHE FREMCH OF 
BY M. PF. 

AMONG the Greeks—old story says, 
A custom reign’d in former days ; ? 
Wich those who ventur’d on the main, 
‘Jo take (for sport) a playful train 
Of mimick 
And drollest of the Canine race. 


Apes with pert grimace, 


A ship, on board, with such a crew, 

From Athens not remote—morbl:x ! 

Was wreck’d—Lord! how the waves did rock 
her ! 

All bands had sunk in Davy’s locker ! 

Did not their aid the Dolphins lend, 

Who (Pliny says) mankind befriend. 

The creatures did their best to save 


Our passengers from wat'ry grave. 


Amidst the ills—an artful Ape 
’Vail'd him of semblance to our shape ; 
And dit his safety nearly p!an, — 


A. Dolphin viewing him as man. 


On his smooth back—lo! Pug is seated, 
And looks a sage all-celebrated : 

‘Lhe Dolphin nearing to the shore, 
Address’d, perchance, the brute he bore. 

Are you from Athens ?—prithee, tcll— 
Yes—there—said Pug—they know me well: 

















If you, sir, have transection's there — 
Command me-for my kindred bear 
The highest rank in al! the nation, 
My cousin fills a Jord mayor's station. 
The other thankful, thus rep!y’d, 
Has Pireus— great Sir—beside, 

The honor to be known by you; 

You see him oft—I eeren—you do— 
Each passing day he is depend, 


My old acquaintance and my friend. 


Our Ape—of ridicule the sport, 
Mistook for man; fam’d Athens’ port. 


Thus, many, thro’ life’s chequer’d scene, 
For London proud take Turnham gren; 
And, on each topic, idly chatter,— 


‘Lho’ unacquainted with the matter. 


The Dolphin sneers—his head he turns, 
And with fierce indignation burns ;— 
To think— intolerable notion ! 

A beast should ride him thro’ the ocean : 
Enrag’d—he plunges ‘neath the wave, 


find seeks some man the wretch to save. 
——EES 5 21> § a 


For the Philadelphia Repository. 


SONNET TO FANCY. 


HOW boundless, fancy is thy power! 
How wonderful thy art! 
Which in each hapless tedicus hour, 


Can joy and peace impart. 


Oft when my soul with ills opprest, 
Has felt mistortune’s hand, 
Thy soothing hand has giv’n it rest; 


Jey comes at thy command. 


Elysiums always is in view, 
The brightest scenes that man e’er drew, 
Or happiest moments form’d 
Whe'cr thou dwel.’st are always seen 
So sweet and pleasing is each dream 
Which foncy forms and which no power can 
eer deform. J. 


—D + oo 


THE AUCTIONEER. 


WELL! here Il am! and what of that? 
Methinks, I hear you cry; 

Why I am come, and that is pat, 
To sell, if you will buy!— 
To sell if you will buy ! 


A Female Auctionecr I stand, 
Yet not to seck for pelf, 
Ah! no, the lot I have on hand— 
Ah! no, the lot I have on hand 
Is now to sell myse/f— 
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REGISTER, 

And Tam going, going, going, &ea 
Who bids, who bids for me, &e. 

Ye Bachelors! I look at you, 

And pray don’t think me rude, 

Nor rate me neither scold or shrew, 
A coquette or a prude— 

A coquetre or a prude, 

My heart and hand I offer fair, 
And shou d you buy the lot, 

I'm sure we'd make a happy pair— 

I'm sure we'd make a happy pair 
When Hymen ties the knot! 

For I am going, going, going, &c. 
Who bids for me, who bids! &c. 
Tho’ some may deem me pert or so, 

Who deal in idle strife, 

Pray ! where’s the girl I wish to know 
Would nor become a wife ? 
Would not become a wife ?— 

At least I own I really woyld 
In spite of all alarms! 

Dear Bachelors! be now so good— 

Dear Bachelors! be now so good 
To take me to your arms 

For 1 am going, going, going, 

Who bids for me? who bids! 

An answer is requested. 
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For the Philadelphia Repository. 
NET TO SLEEP, 
Written at Midnight. 

THE watchman now proclaims the hour, 


SON 


“ Past twelve” strikes on my car; 
I sit oppressed by lovc’s power, 
With many en anxious care, * 


Then let me, sleep, thy aid invoke, 
To ease my tortured breast; 
_And let oblivion evermore, 


Lull all my cares to rest. _ 


For thou alone can’st now assuage 
The miseries caus’d by love ; 
O! let me then thy help engage, 
And grateful, will I prove, 
Grateful, if thou canst ever know 
That gratitude which deeds to thee can never 
show. H. 
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TERMS OF THE REPOSITORY. 


To subscribers in the city who pay monthly, 25 cents 
for every 4 numbers....to those who pay in advance 
3 dollars per vol. 
To distant subscribers 3 dollars a year payable yearly 
in advance. 
The 24 & 3d vols. may be had at 3 dollars per vol. 
unbound, (if bound, the price of biuding will 
a dded. ) 





